Women 


There are names of many women in Clatsop County’s history that may be familiar to you. 
A few of them have received a lot of attention. The reason is probably that they have left 
a record of themselves in their own words for future readers of history to study. 


The magazine that I edit, the Cumtux, is a great vehicle for preserving stories about 
families and reminiscences of growing up. The problem I have had in the almost eight 
years of editing the magazine is trying to persuade women to write about themselves. 
Some of the authors we’ve had are probably familiar names to you: Viola Abrahamson, 
Ebba Wicks Brown, Kar Dhillon, Bonnie Fisher, Patty Foley, Helen Gaston, Grace 
Goodall, Margaret Green, Marjorie Halderman, Ivy Miller Jackson, Jean Kraft, Peggy 
Lucas, Ruth Maki, Cindy Marconeri, Virginia McFarlane, Esther Jensen Palmberg, Jean 
Sandoz, Donna Schmitt, Edith Stangland, Marlene Taylor, Alta Schalk Wier and a few 
others. With just a few exceptions, these women have written about their families, their 
parents and grandparents, and not their own memories of growing up. A large percentage 
of the articles that I’m given are written by men and most of the stories of reminiscences 
of growing up are by men. Most of the repeat writers are men. When I ask women to 
write about growing up, they respond that they never did anything interesting. “You don’t 
want to interview me, talk to my husband, or my brother,” they say. I spoke to one 
woman on the phone a couple months ago, a Chinese-American whose family had lived 
in this area for generations. She told me some funny stories I would have loved to put in 
print. When I asked if I could interview her on tape, she said “Oh no, no, not me.” I 
would like to see some balance in the number of articles written by men and women in 
the magazine, but it is an uphill struggle. 


Bethenia Owens Adair is probably the best known woman in the history of the county. 
Her book, Bethenia Owens Adair: Some of Her Life’s History is an account of the 
struggle she had to achieve the kind of life she wanted. She arrived in Oregon with her 
family in 1843 when she was just a small girl. They lived on Clatsop Plains. She married 
at a early age to a young man who was not up to coping with the challenges of providing 
for a wife and child. Bethenia was forced to rely on her parents for help and when her 
husband began acting violently toward her, she left him and filed for divorce. In an age 
when divorce was considered almost an abominable crime, no matter what the 
circumstances, she was determined to make the lives of her son and herself better. She 
washed clothes for others and found other odd jobs to survive. She had little schooling so 
she spent part of her day with the younger children in the school house, quite embarassed 
at being so much older. She made progress so quickly that in a couple years, she was 
working as a teacher. Bethenia chose then to become a milliner. She began making hats, 
then found that her hats could not compete with a fellow milliner, she left for specialized 
training. When she returned, her hats outsold her rivals. Education, she found, was the 
key. She became quite successful, saving her money. When she decided that she would 


like to become a physician, she boarded out her son, and went east for training in what 
we might call holistic medicine, perhaps, the only kind open to women, at the time. She 
practiced this for a while, then decided that she wanted to go for the best medical training 
she could get. Determined and resourceful and intelligent, she succeeded in getting her 
medical degree and returned west to practice medicine one of the early women doctors 
here. In the meantime, she also provided for her son’s training as a physician. She had 
been able to overcome all sorts of difficulties, but she wanted to improve the lives of 
women. Much of her energy was directed toward getting women the vote; help them to 
have control over the size of their families, and look for ways to cut the consumption of 
alcohol. 


This is a story that any one can read and in her own words. Her own biography is best, 
but book about her can be found in libraries all across the country. I first heard about 
Bethenia Owens Adair through my daughter who had read her biography in school. 


Bethenia understood the need for written work to preserve the stories of the women she 
respected. She memorialized many of the pioneer women in Clatsop County by including 
their biographies in her book. Without this book, we would know little other than what 
we would have found in their obituaries and in some cases that was little more than a line 
or two. 


Do you know that Bethenia Owens-Adair did not have a headstone on her grave at 
Oceanview Cemetery until Bruce Berney led the drive to get her one? Such a remarkable 
woman and not a headstone to mark her grave! 


Other women in this county have left written work behind which allows us to examine 
their thoughts. 


The Oregon Historical Society’s magazine has the stories of two women who lived in the 
county that are especially remarkable. One was Rebecca Ketchum. Rebecca kept a diary 
of her impressions of the trip across the plains in 1853. She was traveling in a group led 
by William H. Gray. (Both were later residents of Clatsop County). She had no friends or 
relatives with her and does not seem to have become close to anyone on the trip. William 
H. Gray was a man who became the center of her world (or at least her journal) because 
of her attraction to him, her dependence on him, and also because he was a terribly 
flawed man who made some very bad decisions along the trip which made life really 
miserable for the others. Her journal is a very open examination of her feelings about 
him. It is a wonderful journal and I recommend it heartily. It also helps in understanding 
this man who was so important in our county’s history, and left many victims of his 
shenanigans behind wherever he went. (He was the man who sued the Presbyterian 
Church on Clatsop Plains and nearly bankrupted it. Years later, his daughter gave a 
bequest to the church and now it is called Gray Memorial Chapel, I think. Quite ironic.) 


Rebecca taught school on Clatsop Plains. She married a man by the name of Fenis T. 
Mills here in 1855. They bought property on the east side of the Lewis and Clark River 
about where the John Reith farm was later. They were there just a short time. Rebecca, 
her husband and two children left the county and moved back east. Within a couple years 
they were all dead. But her story of her trip survives. 


Another woman whose writings appears in the Oregon Historical Society’s quarterly is 
Almira Raymond. She was the first wife of W.W. Raymond who after they were 
divorced, married a woman named Elmira. I’m always getting the names mixed up. 
Almira’s letters appeared in the quarterly. They show her to be a very religious woman 
who gave everything she had to the needy, to the consternation of her children who 
constantly had to come to her rescue and to the church. The letters appear in the Fall 
1984 quarterly. Almira was born about 1814 and she lived on Clatsop Plains in the 1840s. 
She ended up a public charge and died at the age of 65 in Astoria. 


Anyone who has subscribed to Cumtux for years would be familiar with the name of 
Mary Riddle. I walked into the library one time where I met a friend who was with a 
couple who was visiting the area. She said they were just leaving after failing to find 
anything on relatives they believed had lived in the area. She told me the name and I told 
her “You are really in luck! There is so much material here.” The name they were 
searching for was the maiden name of Mary Riddle. I led them over to the biography 
section in the library and showed them her journals. If you set them in a pile, they would 
probably reach over a foot high, beginning with their journey across the plains, ending in 
Svensen not long before her death, replete with all the everyday details of her life and that 
of her neighbors for almost fifty years. Vera Gault, who had a historical column in the 
Daily Astorian for several years, transcribed the journals, an immense project. She then 
took excerpts from the journals which she printed in three issues of the magazine and 
later wrote another article on the subject. 


Vera Gault’s love of history has insured that that countless stories of people have been 
preserved. Before her death she made copies of all her columns, then indexed them, 
interfiling the cards with the newspaper index cards at the Astoria Library. This was one 
of the last things she did before she died, her gift to the memory of those people she 
wrote about and her gift to the future. 


Vera Gault wrote her own biography which is also available at the library. Some excerpts 
were read at her funeral. The one I remember best concerned her choice of a church. As I 
recall, it was a story about how she felt she had disgraced herself attending services one 
time and her decision never to return. It was both funny and poignant. If you have time, 
take a look at these articles and her book. It is what she wanted. Vera passed away some 
years ago but her stories still live on as fresh as they were when they were first printed. 
That is a kind of immortality. 


Have you ever heard of Rosa Lemberg, the Finnish Nightingale? Her story was taken 
from interviews with her and published in the book “Rosalia.” The author Arvo Lindewall 
printed it in Finnish in 1942 and in 1988, Eva H. Erickson published a translation of the 
book. The book can be found in the Astoriana Collection of the library here. Rosa was 
quite well-known here in Astoria at one time and later across the U.S. Her story has been 
told in the Finnish American Reporter magazine in the last couple years in several parts. 
Her story is really an unusual one. 


The ad for the book provides a brief biography: 

“Rosa was the illegitimate daughter of the 1870s Vice Governor of British South West 
Africa and an Arabian-Damaraland African beauty. She was raised in a Finnish 
Missionary school in Ovamboland and in 1884, at the age of nine, she accompanied a 
missionary couple to Finland. Her education in Finland was meant to prepare her to 
return to Africa as a teacher. 


Disillusioned by what she considered the hypocracy of missionary endeavors, she chose 
not to return to Africa. Instead, at the age of 29, with a sound teacher training which had 
developed her outstanding musical and dramatic talents, she migrated to America in 1904. 
For more than forty years, Rosa was active in Finn Hall activities as an actress, 
songstress, musician and drama and choir director. She employed those talents in New 
York City, Ironwood, Michigan, Astoria, Oregon, Wilkeson and Seattle, Washington, 
Butte, Montana, and Chicago, Illinois.” End quote. 


Rosa Lemberg’s story also appears in the Finnish American Historical Society’s 
publication, “Theater Finns.” It has a photo of her as she appeared in a play in 1915 in 
Astoria. Her children, unfortunately, did not want anyone to know that their mother was 
not white. Times have changed and her descendants on down are proud of her 
achievements. The Finn Ware store used to have her story on sale there. Her husband, 
Louis Lemberg, who was Finnish, was also an author and a book of his is selling at Finn 
Ware now. Rosa’s husband also worked as a drama director and occasionally they 
competed with each other for jobs. Rosa won out over her husband to get a job working 
in Astoria. The marriage did not last long after that. 


The lives of most women in the county have disappeared into the mists of time and all 
that is left are the entries found in a few records which when put together give tantalizing 
hints about them. Have you heard of these women before: 


Rachel Ida Dunkin, Susannah Carl, Ella Davis, Elizabeth Glaser, Henrietta Wingard, 
Fannie and Betsy France, Lizzie Coyle, Ellen Burge, Hezzie Beckford, Elizabeth Platts, 
Mary Keith. I would love to have their stories. But for me at this time they are little more 


than names on papers filed with the U.S. Government. These are just a few of the many 
women who took out homesteads in their own names in Clatsop County. They were 
single women, never married, divorced or widows. It is hard to imagine single women 
carving out a life on a homestead claim. Can you picture the loneliness of a homestead 
out in the wilds of Vesper, or Jewell, Oregon, in the far reaches of the county, their home 
a small shack in a heavily timbered area with perhaps no neighbors in view. They were 
out cutting timber, clearing land for pasture, trying to protect cows, chickens and geese 
from coyotes, mountain lion and all the other predators there are, for five years! What 
were their experiences like? Don’t they deserve to have the stories of their lives 
preserved. But we don’t have their stories. We can order their files from the government 
and read about the number of acres they have cleared, how many windows and doors they 
put onto their houses, how many fruit trees they planted in their orchards and their work 
to comply with the rest of the provisions of the homestead law. But we don’t know what 
happened to them each day and their reactions to these events. What a tragedy that we 
don’t know their stories. Wouldn’t it be fun to run across a descendant of one of these 
women who has in possession their diaries? 


The wives of men who took out homestead claims also lived with unimaginable hardship 
and loneliness, especially when their husbands left to go fishing on the Columbia or work 
in timber camps. They tended their sick children with little help and buried them in tiny 
cemeteries on their farms. If they were lucky, in their old age, they might sell the farm 
and move to town. One such woman was Mary. Mary, whose last name is not known, 
was noted in the government records as a Clatsop slave. At the age of about 16, she 
married George Washington Cook, about 20 years older, who was born in Vermont. He 
had taken out a donation land claim several years before in the 1850s. Perhaps you live 
on a part of it. The claim was located on the south slope of Astoria from Niagara Street 
down to the old Youngs Bay bridge. It was all a wilderness in those days. The couple 
then moved near Cook’s slough which is located near the mouth of the Lewis and Clark 
River, between it and the Youngs River, and is named for the family. About 1870, they 
moved onto a homestead claim just this side of Olney. They had six children before 
George died about 1872. Mary quickly married James Campbell and after his death she 
married John Matier, a strawberry grower who lived in the Warrenton area. After Mary’s 
death, her daughter, Emma, married Matier and then they were divorced. 


Anna, one of the daughters of George and Mary Cook, married A.B. McMillan and they 
lived in the Olney area. Their daughter Rose married James Casey and they had a 
daughter. Alcoholism was sometimes used to fight the loneliness on the distant land 
claims. A neighbor was invited over to split a bottle with Jim, but he after some heavy 
drinking, the neighbor made advances to Rose. Jim shot and killed his neighbor, but, for 
some reason, did not have to serve time. Their daughter was ashamed of her family. As 
soon as she was able, she moved away and a few years ago was still alive in a nursing 
home in Rainier or someplace nearby. She said that she seldom returned home after 


leaving. After Jim’s death, Rosa continued to live on the farm. A close neighbor was a 
good friend, May Swainey. I spoke to May about ten years ago. She wanted to show us a 
cemetery in which were the graves of about the members of this family. One by one as 
they died and were buried here, Rosa decorated the graves. On each stood a precious 
ornamental flower or shrub. It was a beautiful spot. Then when Rosa died, May decorated 
Rosa’s grave. For many years, the plants flourished, a bright spot of color on this old 
farm, a tribute to the memory of these early pioneers, homesteaders whose blood had 
mixed with that of a native American woman. Time hasn’t been kind to their memory. A 
farmer moving on to the property some ten or fifteen years ago, moved cows into the little 
cemetery and little is left to show the beauty of the spot as it once was. May had a hard 
time trying to locate the graves which were now covered with mud and debris from the 
old house the owner of the property was tearing down. 


This story is not always pretty. But it is as close to the actual story as we have been able 
to get so far. It has taken a lot of work by one of Mary’s descendants and me to get this 
much. Wouldn’t it have been wonderful if Mary, or Anna, or Rose had written the story 
of their family? In our focus on newspaper articles court documents, and federal records, 
we are missing so much information about the family and we can only speculate about 
their lives. 


Newspapers sometimes give a bit of color to the brief sketch we draw of the lives of the 
early people in the county. Local newspapers in the 1860s, 1870s and 1880s, however, 
treated women mainly as “non-persons,” rarely printing their names. The few names 
mentioned were those who had died or those who advertised in the newspaper, or were in 
regard to church work, schools, temperance and suffrage meetings. Attitudes about 
women show up in items that passed for humor in the newspaper. An example from the 
Weekly Astorian of October 13, 1877 is revealing. “Two of our well-known citizens with 
their wives (and other cooking utensils) went on a trout hunt recently.” Another article 
refers to women as “our domestic washing machines.” Women were expected to follow a 
strict set of rules. When they broke the rules, then the usual convention of politeness 
toward them was suspended. From the Astoria Herald of July 27, 1901 came the 
following article: 


Annie McFadden, a monstrosity of about 90 summers, who lives near Olney, paid Astoria 
a friendly visit this week. Annie is a dusky damsel--not dusky from nature, but from 
exposure to the elements and bad whiskey. She has a weakness for wine and a longing for 
lush. Annie imagines she can sing. All through the long nocturnal hours while she was 
permitted to remain within the confines of the city limits, she sang with her melodious 
voice (which remsembles the minglling of a spavined mule) that pathetic little ballad 
entitled, ‘lu la lu la lu.’ Annie is noisy and nasty, vicious and vile, but thank heavens, 
she’s not like the poor--she can’t be with us always. She has returned to her Olney 
homestead at the earliest request of the Chief of Police.” 


When Annie died two years later, her obituary omitted some of the adjectives used above, 
but was not much kinder. "Annie McFadden is no more. On Sunday night she breathed 
her last at St. Mary's hospital and this afternoon the funeral will take place with interment 
in Greenwood. Deceased was 58 years of age....Periodically she came to the city and 
seldom if ever left for home without first having spent a few hours in the city jail. She 
was addicted to the use of liquor and every time the police arrested her, she promised to 
be good thereafter. Despite her weakness, the woman was of kindly disposition." From 
the Daily Morning Astorian of January 20, 1903. 


Poor Annie McFadden! Who would want to be remembered by such a memorial. What 
was the whole story? We don’t know. 


Stories of murder or attempted murder sell newspapers. When women are involved, their 
stories receive a lot of publicity. Sometimes these stories help unlock secrets of the past 
we can’t find elsewhere. 

There was one woman, at one time a resident in the county, who decided she wanted total 
anonymity. She almost succeeded. But her children wanted to learn the mystery of her 
past and eventually they did. It happened this way: 


An elderly woman in California told her children and grandchildren that she had no 
family left. They all died when she was young, she told them. One daughter didn’t buy 
this story. When the daughter reached the age of about fifty, she asked her husband to see 
what he could learn about her mother without saying anything to her. All they knew was 
that she was born in Russia on Feb. 3, 1905 and arrived in Astoria, Oregon at the age of 4 
or 5 and that she married a soldier who had been stationed at Fort Stevens, and they 
moved to California. Her husband contacted me through the historical society or the 
library. I told him that with a name like Pelto that she was probably Finnish not Russian. I 
searched the newspapers and ther records but could not find anything. Certain that it was 
hopeless, I printed his request for information on Hannah Marie Pelto in one of the issues 
of Cumtux. A woman who lives out in the country had borrowed the magazine from a 
friend. She was reading it when she suddenly realized that parts of the story sounded 
familiar to her. She immediately called me. She said that she couldn’t tell me about it 
until she spoke to the man who had called me. I gave her his phone number and she 
called him. A little while later, he called me and asked me to research a different name, 
also Finnish. He said it was possible that the woman who called me was his wife’s first 
cousin. Well, on that name he gave me there was an abundance of information, in fact 
article after article in the newspaper, all concerning a case of attempted murder. When 
Hannah was only about 13, a neighbor developed an infatuation for her. He sent her love 
letters. One of them was intercepted by Hannah’s father. The letter said that he would kill 
her father and make it appear as an accident. Then they could be together forever. Her 
father took the letters to the authorities and the ardent suitor was dragged through a 
number of hearings but eventually got off. Hannah’s father never trusted her again. She 


ran away with a soldier, changed her name, and headed south. Before leaving she told her 
sister to leave with her or she would never hear from her again. The sister refused to 
leave. Many years later, Hannah made a visit to her sister here, but never told her 
children. 


You all have interesting lives. Are you keeping a diary (I don’t mean keeping track of the 
weather) --of your feelings, your hopes and aspirations, your disappointments, your 
reactions to events close to you, the national events, a record of the things you have done 
each day, a record of all your friends and family, plus photos of yourself. It should be 
something that captures as much of your personality and interests as possible. Consider 
leaving such a diary or journal with the historical society in the place where most of your 
life has been spent. Don’t forget photographs. I have hundreds of photos of my family 
and not many of myself because I am always the one with the camera. Are you the same? 
Leave a record of yourself that consists of more than a line on the census, an entry in the 
marriage records, and a couple items in the newspaper. And if you are concerned about 
privacy, add the proviso that they not be open to the public for whatever number of years 
that you choose. 


Don’t leave it to some future generation to try to piece together your story. Write your 
story as you would like to have it known. 
Thank you. 


